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Sheet catalogues for each collection indexed are 
available in notebooks for use with the tape recordings. 
The catalogues contain the documentation furnished by 
the collector plus information added by the archival as- 
sistants in processing the collection. The Archives 
operates as a reference library. Visitors select by 
means of the indexes the recordings to which they wish 
to listen and list the collection titles and finding num- 
bers on cards furnished for this purpose. An attendant 
then gives them the tape rolls and catalogues. Tape 
players are available for the use of visitors. 


All materials are received on deposit under a writ- 
ten agreement with the depositor concerning the use that 
can be made of the recordings and of the accompanying 
documentation. Rights to materials collected in the 
field are assigned to the collector, not to the informant, 
the former assuming the responsibility of satisfying any 
claims of the latter. The depositor may, should he so 
desire, retain rights for use in the issuance of commer- 
cial recordings for his lifetime. He may also retain 
rights to verbatim reproduction of text or melody for a 
period of five years with an optional renewal period of 
an additional five years. All materials on deposit are 
available for listening in the Archives, for classroom 
demonstration at Indiana University, and for use in non- 
profit radio and television programs produced by the 
Indiana University Radio and Television Services and 
broadcast or telecast to the State of Indiana. Copies of 
restricted materials will not be furnished without the 
written permission of the depositor. Those who wish to 
listen to restricted materials in the Archives may do so. 
upon signing an agreement not to make verbatim repro- 
duction of either text or melody. 


The following additional indexes are maintained for 
the use of the Archives’ staff. 


1. Collection index. Indexed by type of collection—B, 


2. Finding indexes in numerical order. 


broadcasts and studio recordings; C, commercial 
and private pressings; F, field recordings, etc. — 
indexed in numerical order within these divisions. 
This index collates all information concerning the 
collection: title, collector, and date and place col- 
lected; number of original recordings and copies 
and their form and location; the catalogues and 
work notes available for the collection and by whom 
made; and a notation concerning the agreement 
made as to the use of the materials in the collec- 
tion. 


Cylinder recordings 

Disc recordings 

Wire recordings 

Original tape recording or earliest copy in the 
Archives. 

e. Archives Tape Library 

f. Demonstration tapes bs 


3. Recent accessions not as yet processed, in order 
of their receipt. 


4. A compendium index listing alphabetically by title 
all recordings in the Archives including collections i 
not as yet processed and Demonstration tapes. 


5. An index of collectors in alphabetical order listing 
the collections deposited by each and containing 
references to the agreements secured concerning 
the use that may be made of each collection. 


6. An index of recorded items with English titles, 
classified according to type—songs, instrumental 
music, tales, etc-—and listed alphabetically under 
each type. 


The Archives of Folk and Primitive Music is a 
service-research organization operating as part of the 
Indiana University Research Center in Anthropology, 
Folklore, and Linguistics. A budget provided by the 
University covers salaries for a secretary and archival 
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REPRODUCTION OF CYLINDER RECORDINGS AT 
THE MUSEUM OF ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT BERKELEY 


A. L. Kroeber 


The Museum of Anthropology at Berkeley has a col- 
lection of recordings dating from 1902 to the present. 
It includes some 2700 cylinder, disc, wire, and mag- 
netic tape recordings of dances, music, and spoken 
texts, principally of the western North American Indi- 
ans. Among those whose field work is represented are 
Samuel:A. Barrett, Edward W. Gifford, Pliny E. God- 
dard, and Alfred L. Kroeber. 


At various times duplicates of the cylinder record- 
ings have been made. The earliest reproductions were 
made on wax cylinders at the Museum. This was ac- 
complished by connecting the heads of two spring wound 
Columbia cylinder phonographs by means of a speaking 
tube. There was some loss of clarity when this method 
was followed but the duplicates thus produced were us- 
able. By this method there was at least produced a 
dup)icate copy which was available in case the original 
cylinder should be cracked, broken, or suffered deteri- 


oration by other means. 


In 1927 duplicates were made for the Museum by 
the Phonogramm- Archiv of the Psychologisches Institut 
of the University of Berlin. The Museum shipped 220 
cylinders to the Phonogramm-Archiv in several install- 
ments during the pre-World War II years. The Berlin 
Archives made an electroplate matrix of each, the orig- 
inal wax cylinder probably being destroyed in the pro- 
cess. From these matrices cylinder copies were made. 
The Phonogramm-Archiv sent the Museum one copy, re- 
taining one or more copies plus the matrix for the form- 
er’s use. Of the copies made by the Berlin Archive all 
but one were either destroyed during the last war or are 
in the Eastern Sector of Berlin. The Museum selected 
for shipment to Berlin those cylinders that were import- 
ant or interesting as far as content was concerned or of 
excellent acoustical quality and in a fair state of preser- 
vation. 


In 1948 a series of copies of cylinders of the music 
of the Miwok and Pomo were made by the Library of 
Congress on acetate discs. This was done as a public 
service at the request of the University of California 
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Department of Music and are deposited in the Music Li- 
brary of the University. The duplication was of songs 
only; no speech recordings were included. A number of 
the 97 original cylinders and 47 duplicate cylinders sent 
to the Library of Congress were found to be cracked or 
broken and, as a result, only 78 cylinders were repro- 
duced on thirteen 15-inch double face discs. A set of 
these discs is alsoon deposit at the Library of Congress. 


The next set of duplicates made were on magnetic 
tape by the Music Department for the Music Library. 
In this series 1724 cylinders were reproduced. 


The last duplication project was initiated by the 
writer in 1958 in order to have all cylinder recordings 
of speech of the California Indians capable of transcrip- 
tion transferred to magnetic tape. James Hatch, Mu- 
seum Preparator at that time, made the transfer to 
eighteen rolls of magnetic tape. This work required 
much preliminary listening, testing, selecting for qual- 
ity, and reorganization and repair of cylinder playback 
equipment. 


In making tape copies of the speech recordings the 
materials to be reproduced were selected on the basis 
that no mechanical reproduction of speech can be fully 
or accurately heard except by a speaker of the language 
or by a linguistic expert who has had considerable ex- 
perience in hearing and analyzing it. The important 
cylinders to preserve on tape were accordingly those 
of which a handwritten phonetic transcript had been 
made, a transcription worked out by the interpreter 
and the transcriber after they both had listened to the 
recording. Without this transcription the content of 
the language has been lost although the sound is still 
present. 


Precedence in selecting speech cylinders for re- 
production onto tape was therefore given to such cylin- 
ders as had transcripts written out while the informant 
or interpreter was still alive. Notations as to the 
names of the transcriber, the number of his notebook, 
and the number of the page of the notebook upon which 
the transcription is found are indispensable parts of 
the record. 


Other acoustically excellent cylinder recordings 
accompanied by nothing more than the title of the story 
recorded may serve to give an impression of the over- 
all sound of the language but are of little other value. 
In other cases the recordings are accompanied by a 
written English summary of the content meaning. 
These are usually paraphrases, not word for word 
translations. However, they have a degree of value 
for linguistic study, especially when the particular lan- 
guage recorded is extinct. If speakers of the language 
can still be found, and through their listening to the re- 
cording the material can be re-elicited, the informant 
then translating as well as speaking the material (a 
process which should have been followed some thirty- 
five to fifty-five years ago), such acoustically excellent 


recordings may still have great value. These record- 


ings may also be of value when they contain a record of 
traditions which no longer exist except in a highly ac- 
culturated form. 


REVIEW 


Pickett, A. G. and M. M. Lemcoe, Preservation and 
Storage of Sound Recordings. Washington, Library of 
Congress, 1959. pp. vii, 4. 


$.45 


Those of us who take full advantage of the Elec- 
tronic Age by doing most or all of our folklore field 
collecting with a tape recorder must sometimes remind 
ourselves that at one time a field worker’s sole trans - 
cription tools were a notebook and a pencil. It is true 
that mechanical recording has been used in field collect- 
ing for over sixty years, dating from the period of the 
introduction of the cylinder phonograph. The poor qual- 
ity of reproduction and the difficulty in handling this 
equipment caused many collectors to stick to their note- 
books and pencils. However, the development of some- 
what simpler (although still cumbersome) recording 
equipment in the early 1930's, and the large scale re- 
cording trips sponsored by the Archive of American 
Folk Song of the Library of Congress, beginning in 1933, 
impelled more and more collectors to turn to mechani- 
cal transcription. With the appearance, during the 
1940’s, of wire and tape recording processes, transcrip- 
tion by hand became largely a thing of the past. 


Ever since the Library of Congress began to amass 
mechanical transcriptions on a large scale, with the 
aim of developing a permanent archive of folk song and 
folklore, there has been great speculation concerning 
the aging qualities of sound recordings. 
tape, 


When wire and 
as well as new disc materials, came into wide 
the speculation was compounded. Realizing the 
need for specific information in this area, the Library 
of Congress approached the Rockefeller Foundation for 
aid and received a grant for the purpose of initiating the 
necessary study. 


use, 


The study, which was conducted by the Southwest 
Research Institute of San Antonio, Texas, was limited 
to acetate, shellac, and vinyl base phonograph discs 
and to acetate and mylar base magnetic tapes, since the 
bulk of recorded collections are in these forms. Fur- 
thermore, only storage deterioration was studied, al- 
though it was recognized that playback wear is a signifi- 
cant factor in the aging process. Following a brief “In- 
troduction,” the core of the report is in three parts: 
“Factors Relating to the Degradation of Sound Record- 
ing Materials,” “The Study of Phonograph Discs,” 
“The Study of Magnetic Tape.” 


and 


The authors turned first to the materials from 
which sound recording discs are manufactured. It was 
noted that the basic resin is subject to both chemical 
and physical degradation. 
take several forms: 


Chemical degradation can 
1) chain scission (a reduction in 
molecular size), 2) cross linking (a change in the type 
of forces operative between the molecules), and, 3) 
side group modification (a change in the amount of 
forces operative between the molecules). These can 
be induced by light, heat, water, oxygen, atmospheric 
contaminants, and dust and grit, either singly or in 
combination. The major types of physical degradation 
are 1) permanent deformation, 2) breaking, tearing, 
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Storage area in the Archives of Folk and Primitive 


Music. The original tape, wire, and disc recordings 
are stored to the right, the cylinder recordings above 
on both sides. The copies on tape rolls comprising the 
Archives Tape Library are stored to the left. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY ARCHIVES (cont.) 


graduate assistants as well as funds for supplies, re- 
pairs, and other expenses. Equipment is secured 
through regular channels from the University Equip- 
ment Committee. 


The Archives is housed in a suite of rooms in the 
basement of Maxwell Hall, 
structure. 


and steel 
All 
discs, wire, and tapes are stored in steel cabinets. 


a stone, concrete, 


The entire area is air conditioned. 


Cylinders are stored in nests in boxes especially con- 
structed for this purpose. 


The Archive's recording laboratory is equipped 
with two racked series 350 Ampex recorders, a Presto 
three-speed turntable, three cylinder reproducers, 
Pierce and Webster wire recorders, and an electronic 
drive which permits feeding of variable cycles of elec- 
trical supply into the recorders and the turntable. The 
racked equipment is placed upon a specially designed 
recording table which permits an individual to operate 
all equipment, to announce, and to make worknotes 
without moving from his place. Inputs are located on 
this table for the various types of portable equipment 
used. A patch panel integrates all equipment and con 
tains two types of filters for use in removing excessive 
surface noise. An adjacent small studio separated by 
a soundproof window is arranged for live recording 

Inquiries of any kind are solicited. Exchanges of 
recordings are made frequently on a world-wide basis 
and suggestions for exchange will be gladly considered. 
Tape copies of non-restricted materials can be fur- 
nished immediately by mail. Copies of restricted ma- 
terials can be furnished by mail with the written per- 
mission of the depositor. Typed or photographed copies 
of catalogues can also be made available. Fees for 
these services will be quoted on request 
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REVIEW (cont.) 


or delamination, and 3) scratching or particle embed- 
ment. These are induced by |) temperature changes 
or excessive temperatures, 2) dust and grit abrasion 
or embedment caused by removal of the record from 
the jacket, by horizontal stacking, or in the course of 
playback, and 3) stress. 


A further problem of degradation is that caused by 
the deterioration of the various plasticizers, fillers, 
and extenders added to the basic resin during manu- 
facture. The problem is compounded by the great vari- 
ation in the quality and stability of these materials. It 
is almost impossible to make an accurate study of the 
problem, for as deficiencies appear, manufacturers 
make constant improvements, and over a period of just 
a few years apparently identical items may represent 
considerably different stages of development. 


A final problem in regard to the basic materials of 
sound recordings is that of fungal action. The basic 
resins are fungi resistant, but the added materials pro- 
vide excellent nutrients tor fungus growth. An unsuc- 
cessful attempt was made to develop a fungicide that 
would at the same time 1) destroy a wide range of 
fungi, 2) be non-toxic to human beings, 3) be long last- 
ing, and 4) not contribute to the degradation of other 
materials. It was finally concluded that the best con- 
trol was to keep the environmental moisture content be- 
low that needed for fungal activity. 


Frank Hoffman 


(To be continued in the next issue) 
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